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Dewitt Clinton. While there is little continuity to the book, particular- 
ly in the latter chapters, the spirit in which he has presented the move- 
ments in education is liberal, with a decided willingness to emphasize 
the unfinished nature of many of our problems. The book would have 
been more satisfying to many of us if he had permitted himself to be 
more critical of modem movements. This is particularly true with 
reference to such subjects as the rise of technical education, the question 
of federal influence upon education, and the unsolved problems that 
have to do with higher education. 

Inasmuch as relatively so small a part of the volume is really devoted 
to the influence of the individual in education, the subtitle — "A chron- 
icle of great teachers " — is unnecessary, as is also the attempt already 
mentioned to associate great educational movements with individuals, 
after all not so notably identified with these movements as the titles of the 
chapters would seem to indicate. 

The typographical appearance of the book is all that can be desired. 

It is eminently fitting that the Chronicles of America should include some 

such volume as this; and, as has been said, if the book is considered 

merely as one of a general series, the critical attitude that one might 

assume if this were heralded as a contribution to the history of education 

is unjustifiable. ~ ,- _. 

J C. E. Chadsey 

The fathers of the constitution. A chronicle of the establishment of the 
union. By Max Farrand. [The chronicles of America. Edited 
by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publi- 
cations of the Yale university council] (New Haven : Yale university 
press, 1921. xii, 246 p. $5.00) 
The Chronicles of America series represents a most commendable ad- 
vance in the publication of attractive, well-printed works of history, 
which combine — with the few inevitable exceptions — scholarliness, in- 
terest, and literary skill. Professor Farrand 's volume is no exception 
in any of these respects, and particularly not as to scholarliness ; for his 
long study of the period with resulting publications of well-known his- 
torical excellence fitted him admirably for this very brief sketch of the 
"critical period" of our nation's history. The historian may expect to 
find little that is new therein, either as to fact or interpretation; but 
he will appreciate the success with which the author relates in the brief 
compass of 30,000 words the bare plot of the story with sufficient light 
on the leading individual actors to make them more than names; and 
the general reader will glean from the well-told chronicle both informa- 
tion and interest often denied to him by longer works. 

"There was nothing in the Revolution that transformed the essential 
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character or characteristics of the American people" (page 22). In 
this persistence of colonial-mindedness during the immediate post-revolu- 
tionary period lies the explanation of much of its history. "War as usual 
brought a new political status, comparatively slight permanent economic 
change (witness the early resumption of close commercial relations with 
England, undesired and unanticipated, but necessary), and but little 
transformation of the hearts and dispositions of men. In the common 
difficulties and positive responsibilities imposed by the reconstruction 
after the war, rather than in the negative anti-English unity during 
the war, was to be found the more potent reagent for the decom- 
position of separateness and disjunctive colonial traditions. 

In his enthusiasm for the vital American contributions in the articles 
of confederation and the constitution, the author does not neglect the 
importance of European origins therein. The prevalence of monarchical 
thought and rumor at the convention of 1787 may astonish many. Per- 
haps the sentence : ' ' The members of the Convention evidently thought 
that they were establishing something like a monarchy" (page 134) 
might well be moderated a little in order to prevent misunderstanding 
by many readers. In Jefferson, we are shown the man who "expressed 
the genius of American institutions better than almost any other man of 
his generation, . . . displaying not so much originality as sympathet- 
ic appreciation of what had already been done, and an instinctive fore- 
cast of future development" (pages 64, 67). Hamilton was "perhaps 
the most brilliant of American statesmen with an extraordinary genius 
for administrative organization" (page 104). 

The excellent photogravures, and particularly the ten plates of the 
forty signers of the constitution from the Thomas A. Emmett collection 
in the New York public library, enrich the volume greatly. The detailed 
description of the originals (pages 225-238), written by Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, renders the volume one of special interest to students of Amer- 
ican portraiture. 

There is, however, entirely too little of this volume. It treats the 
period which, almost of all periods, should and does interest Americans. 
Of the 246 pages, only 166 are devoted to the text. The inclusion in 
such a brief work of the important state documents of the period is of 
questionable wisdom, with the exception, perhaps, of the constitution 
itself. Not one out of a hundred readers will profit by their inclusion 
here, and the volume will find itself in few or no libraries which do not 
contain all the documents several times over. One cannot help but feel 
that more of the excellent chronicle which would be read, would be 
preferable to state documents which will not be read, and which are 
seldom far from one's hand when desired for reference. 

Clyde Leclabe Grose 



